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in Caesar's footsteps. The object of his first measures was
to reinstate the higher ranks of Roman society and the whole
body of citizens, and to restore the city of Rome itself. In
29 B. c. he revised the roll of the Senate and expelled 190 un-
worthy members partly admitted to the House by Caesar.
Their abdication of their title was voluntary, but suggested to
them by Octavian. These men had been raised by Caesar's
decree from the army to the Senate ; they did not belong to the
senatorial class, and many of them had only recently received'
from Caesar the rights of citizenship. Thus the Senate again
came to represent the highest Roman nobility. A year
earlier Octavian carried a series of measures, in order to
purify the body of citizens and ensure that it should consist
predominantly of Romans and Italians. In his opinion, it
ought not to be recruited in Caesar's fashion by the admission
of provincials, but to grow from within ; and with that object
he insisted that every citizen should marry and rear a family,
and that the blood of these new citizens should be purely
Italian. Marriage with freedmen was forbidden. That these
measures were deliberate, and represented a strong conviction
in the mind of Octavian, is proved by their confirmation with
some changes in 18 B. c. and again in A. D. 9, Special measures *
were also adopted to prevent misalliances among the higher
classes : the prohibition of marriages with freed slaves was
strictly enforced in the case of senators, though it proved
impossible to impose it upon the whole body of citizens. And
lastly, in 28 B. c., Octavian began his task of restoring the
capital by rebuilding the most revered temples.

At the same time he endeavoured to bring back by degrees
the external forms in which the republican government had
once been clothed. Yet he did not, during the early years
of his rule, lay down his extraordinary powers : he was still
the military chief, whom all the population was bound to
obey, in virtue of their oath of allegiance. As such he kept
the title which he took as early as 40 B. c., and which indicated
his close connexion with the army. It was the custom at
Rome to add Octavianus to his name of Gaius Julius Caesar
and to call him for short by the former name alone. But he
did not call himself ' Octavian * ; and for the name * Gaius'
he substituted the complimentary title of imperator conferred
on him by the army. This purely military title, which became
with him not only a title but a name, he accepted in order to
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